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Grand as great Nature is ; grand as are all creatures Often men give you affront and oft but little you 

alive, care; 

You generations of love marshal in beauteous Ay, but woe unto him who would strike you with- 

array; out cause! 
Ay, but woe unto him, who that dareth to drive 

From the world you, whose milk makes every crea- So then, donning the garb of the warrior, ay and the 

ture to thrive, chain, 

Holding all ready and glad for the last judgment Throwing, France, aside the grace of your fus- 

day ! tian gown. 

Thus in combat you stand, you without hate, without 

Democracy, sorrows on him who to deride thee shall stain, 

dare, There you skirmish and charge, there, down there 

Mother fulfilled of force, rich in content and ap- in the plain — 

plause ! There in the midst of your guns decked with the 

On your beneficent way like the Messiah you fare, laurel crown! 



WHAT IS PAINTING? 
PART II. 

PAINTING AS AN ART OF RELATION 

By Kenyon Cox 



pAINTING is, as we have seen, by its origin and 
^ nature, an art of imitation, but it has never been, 
except perhaps in its earliest forms, solely an art 
of imitation. It has always been akin to the other 
fine arts, some of which have no imitative element, 
or next to none, but all of which deal in relations 
or proportions, in the ordering of something for the 
attainment of harmony and unity. 

There are two possible classifications of the fine 
arts which cut across each other, and which group 
the arts differently. Thus if we group the arts 
according to whether or not they are imitative in 
their nature, we have on the one hand painting, 
sculpture and acting as essentially imitative arts, 
and on the other hand architecture and music which 
exist independently of imitation and only occasion- 
ally and incidentally imitate anything. Dancing, par- 
taking of the nature of both acting and music, stands 
about half way between these two groups. By an- 
other classification we may group the arts according 
to the sense to which they appeal and the mode in 
which they exist. Music and poetry appeal to the ear 
and exist in time. Architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing appeal to the eye and exist in space. Acting and 
the dance appeal to both senses and exist in both 
modes. But by whatever classification we divide the 
fine arts, there is one principle which unites them. 
Whether they be imitative or non-imitative, arts of 
time or arts of space, they are all arts of relation. 

Music, which is almost entirely non-imitative, be- 
ing an art of time, deals with the proportions and 
relations of simultaneous or successive sounds. 
Architecture and sculpture, the one as non-imitative 
as music, the other as essentially imitative as paint- 
ing, both deal with the relations of solid forms in 
space. Painting, as an art of relation, deals with 
the characters and relations, in two dimensions only, 
of spaces, lines and colors, of degrees of light and 
dark, and of the materials and means with which 
these are produced. Although such an art can hardly 
be said to exist, it is possible to conceive of an art 
in which these elements and their relations should 
exist independently of all imitation — an art which, 
on the analogy of "absolute music," we might call 
absolute painting. What we have now to do is to 



consider these relational elements of the art of 
painting, and the manner in which painting deals 
with them, as nearly as possible as if painting were 
such an absolute or non-imitative art. Afterward 
we can consider how the relational and the imitative 
sides of painting work together to produce a more 
powerful effect than either could produce without 
the other. 

DOMINANCE OF COMPOSITION 

What we shall have first to examine is that domi- 
nating principle of all the fine arts which is known 
as composition — ^that principle of order and ar- 
rangement which is less an element of any art than 
the general law to which all its elements must be 
submitted to produce that unified result, all the parts 
and elements concurring in one expression, which 
constitutes a work of art. In painting we call this 
principle design, and for convenience we consider it 
generally as ruling over the disposition of lines and 
spaces only, though it must in reality control equally' 
the use of all the elements of the art. After con- 
sidering pure design, the principle of arrangement, 
we will give some consideration to the elements with 
which it works, to their character and power of ex- 
pression, and we shall then be able to judge of the 
resources of painting as an absolute art. 

Painting, being an art of space in two dimensions 
only, begins with the simple plane or surface on 
which the work of art is to be created; this primary 
space or surface must, in the nature of things, have 
definite boundaries. It may be of any shape, but is 
most commonly rectangular. In painting connected 
with architecture the boundaries are often fixed be- 
forehand, but in independent painting they are de- 
termined by the painter himself, and his first task 
is to determine on the shape and size of the surface 
on which he is to work and on the proportion of its 
length to its breadth. 

This primary space once determined, whether by 
external conditions or by the artist himself, the first 
step towards transforming it from an empty space 
into a work of art is to divide it into subordinate 
spaces or what we call masses, which shall be of 
interesting and agreeable shapes and agreeably re- 
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lated to each other and to the whole space to be 
covered. Some of these spaces will be relatively 
simple and empty like the background of a panel of 
ornament; others will be subdivided into still smaller 
spaces and filled with details like the ornament it- 
self; and the most fundamental principle of design 
is the division of space and the balance of filled and 
empty spaces. But if an effect of unity is to be 
created, certain of these spaces or masses will be 
given predominance over the others. There will be 
generally one mass more important than all the 
others, and there will be subdominant masses each 
of which will have subordinate masses bearing the 
same relation to it as it bears to the principal mass. 
The dominance of the principal mass may be marked 
by its size, by its centrality of position, by its iso- 
lation, or by all of these means. It is evident that, 
other things being equal, the largest mass will be 
the most important, but a small mass in the centre 
of a sjnnmetrical composition will be more important 
than a larger mass elsewhere, and a mass which is 
isolated from others will gain importance from the 
lack of near rivalry. 

EXAMPLES OP COMPOSITION 

In Raphael's "Disputa" in the Vatican he wanted 
to make the Host in its monstrance extremely im- 
portant, as it is about it that all his personages are 
occupied. The whole field of the painting is a lu- 
nette. Roughly a semi-circle with a narrow rec- 
tangular strip added below. The disk of the mon- 
strance is very small, but by placing it almost at the 
mathematical centre of the bounding curve (it is 
really a trifle higher, at the level of the spring of 
the arch which is a little less than a semi-circle) 
and by allowing no other object of interest near it, 
he has succeeded in making it dominate the whole 
vast composition. 

It is evident that the boundaries of the masses in 
any design, whether or not they are defined by a 
drawn outline, have the properties of lines. There 
may also be lines within the masses and imaginary 
lines made by the relations of points, as a spray of 
foliage may be surrounded by an imaginary curve 
drawn from leaf -end to leaf -end — a curve which we 
can see, although it has no material existence. The 
whole of a design, therefore, is covered by a network 
of lines, real or imaginary, the great function of 
which is to bind together what has been divided. 

After division of space comes unification by line, 
or rather they come together; for when we are in- 
venting the spaces, we are necessarily inventing 
the lines that bound and unite them. Now the eye 
naturally tends to follow a line, moving along it 
from end to end and noting its general sweep and 
direction and its deviation from this general 
direction; and the lines of a good composition are 
so arranged as to lead the eye where the artist 
chooses, generally toward the mass which he has 
determined shall be the most important. 

There are many ways in which this may be done, 
but the most obvious are by radiation from, or more 
strictly by convergence to, the centre of interest, 
and by circling around this centre, like the radiating 
and concentric lines of a spider-web. Of course the 
composition of line is seldom as obvious as this ex- 
ample, but however complicated the composition may 
be, and by however devious a route the eye may be 



led, it is led inevitably to the point to which the 
artist wishes to lead it, and is fixed there, so that 
on whatever part of the composition the spectator 
first glances, he shortly finds himself looking at this 
point of interest and contentedly resting there. 

EMPHASIS BY LIGHT, DARK AND COLOR 

But pure design has two other means of action to 
reinforce its effects. We have seen that it tends to 
make two kinds of spaces, the filled and the empty 
spaces, or the subject and the field or background. 
Now this division may be emphasized either by 
light and dark, or by color, or by both. The filled 
spaces will be either lighter or darker than the back- 
ground, the extreme instances of this being the old 
printers' ornaments and initials, which are white on 
black, and the silhouette, which is black on white. 
Or the filled spaces may be both lighter and darker 
than the ground, which becomes a half-tone between 
the extreme light and dark of the subject. Or again, 
though this is rarer, the ground may be divided into 
light and dark and the subject treated in half-tone 
or, as in heraldry, countercharged, light on dark and 
dark on light. 

By any of these methods the importance of the 
principal mass may be marked by a greater contrast 
with the ground. It may be the lighest mass where 
the contrast is of light on dark, the darkest mass 
where the contrast is of dark on light, or may have 
the strongest contrasts of light and dark where the 
relief is of variety on monotony. And all these 
methods are capable of varying degrees of emphasis 
which shall mark the subdominant and sub-subdom- 
inant masses. If the relief is rather of color than 
of light and dark, as of blue on red or red on blue, 
or of varied colors on a relatively neutral ground, 
there is the same possibility of graduated emphasis 
by the gradations of vividness of color and contrast. 

In the arrangement of the masses which are to be 
thus bound together by lines and emphasized by 
light and dark, or by color, there are a certain num- 
ber of well understood and frequently employed 
methods, such, for instance, as the pyramidal com- 
position, in which the principal mass is placed at 
the apex of a triangle of which subordinate masses 
form the base. This is frequently supplemented by 
the placing of half pyramids at either side the cen- 
tral pyramid, forming wings to the main composi- 
tion, and the bounding line of these subsidiary 
groups often forms a curve of suspension, like a 
great garland hung behind the main group and 
visible only at the ends. But the methods of ar- 
rangement possible are quite literally infinite, and 
afford endless scope to the genius and originality of 
the artist, some of the best compositions in existence 
being so surprising and seemingly capricious that 
one knows not how to analyze them. There is, 
however, one principle of arrangement that always 
plays a large part, and that may generally be clearly 
perceived in its operation — ^the principle of balance. 

BALANCE OF MASSES 

In design as in physics, two masses of the same im- 
portance or weight, at equal distances from a centre, 
will balance each other, or two masses of different 
importance and weight will balance each other, if 
the distance from the centre is in inverse propor- 
tion to the weight. The principle of the sjonmetrical 
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composition is the principle of the scales, and in 
such compositions the point of interest is generally 
at the pivot. The principle of the unsymmetrical 
composition is that of the steelyard, and in that form 
of composition the centre on which the unequal 
masses depend is generally an ideal point. But the 
restfulness and pleasurableness of the design will 
depend very much on the accurate adjustment of 
weight to distance and the consequent sense of 
balance. 

As long as we consider painting as an absolute or 
non-imitative art, there is little to be said of the 
character or expressiveness of masses in themselves. 
Imitation, by bringing in the appearance of bulk and 
projection would give a new character to them ; but 
without that, they have little other character than 
that of lines which bound them. Light and dark, 
until imitation transforms it into light and shade, 
has little expressiveness except for its emphasis of 
spaces. But lines and colors have characters of 
their own which it is now necessary to consider. 

STRAIGHT AND CUEVED LINES 

The most obvious distinction between various 
kinds of lines is the distinction between straight 
lines and curves. Straight lines will always express 
rigidity and stiffness while curves will suggest some 
sort of growth or motion ; but straight lines vary in 
expression according to their position and direction. 
The horizontal line is always suggestive of repose; 
it is the line of resting water, of the earth of allu- 
vial plains, of everything that has reached a state of 
equilibrium. The vertical line is a line of stability, 
of direct opposition to the force of gravity, of 
strength and vigor. Most compositions in which 
the sentiment of restfulness and enduring peace is 
to be expressed are built on a combination of ver- 
ticals and horizontals. Oblique straight lines vary 
in expression according to their combination with 
other lines and may express anything from tottering 
to vigorous thrusting; but they nearly always ex- 
press some form of motion. 

As straight lines express strength, so curves ex- 
press softness, and the softest of curves are those 
approaching the circular or made up of sections of 
circles. An infusion of straightriess into a curve 
will give it stiffness and vigor and the most lively 
and elastic curves are those approaching straight- 
ness at one end and curving more and more rapidly 
toward the other. In the double or S-shaped curve, 
unless it is very restrained in its degree of curva- 
ture, there is nearly always a sense of voluptuous- 
ness and floridity which may sink to feebleness and 
aimlessness, like a limp string. It is the character- 
istic line of the Baroque and the Rococo. With a 
sufficient element of straightness in them, however, 
such curves may ripple or flame or flow gently like a 
river in a plain. All these characters of lines may 
be the result of association, or they may have some 
deeper reason, but they are there, in the lines them- 
selves, without regard to what the lines may be used 
to represent, and are among the most valuable means 
of artistic expression. Finally, as to their manner 
of fulfilling their function of leading the eye from 
one point to another, some lines do this gently and 
flowingly and the easy movement of the eye which 
they induce is pleasurable. There are others which 
deviate suddenly, which jar and shock, and such 



lines may be stimulating and exciting or even pain- 
ful to follow. There are arrangements of line which 
are restless and uneasy; there are others that are 
intolerable. There is almost no emotion or state of 
mind, from tranquillity to horror, that may not be 
suggested by the character and arrangement of pure 
lines. 

AS TO THE LAWS OP COLOR 

There has been, for the last hundred years, a great 
deal of investigation of the laws of color and much 
has been written on the subject, but as yet little has 
been found out that is very helpful to the artist, and 
our knowledge has not enabled us to handle color 
with the felicity of the artists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or the Oriental of any time, who had no such 
knowledge. The effects of color must, like the ef- 
fects of sound, be based upon the relations of wave 
lengths, and it would seem that they should present 
no greater diflSculty of scientific formulation; but 
there is one vast difference between the way in which 
music handles sound and the way in which painting 
handles color. Music uses only a few definite notes 
whose relations are known and calculable. Paint- 
ing uses, or may use, all possible notes, selecting as 
it pleases from an infinite series, and it never main- 
tains one note unaltered but modulates and varies 
it almost infinitely. Nothing but a highly trained 
sensitiveness to color has ever enabled an artist to 
do this with certainty, and all theory breaks down 
in attempting such a problem. But apart from the 
laws of harmony and contrast of color, there are cer- 
tain qualities of colors, like the characters of lines, 
which we are able to recognize and, in some cases, 
to give a scientific account of. 

There are hot and cold colors; stimulating colors 
and colors that are soothing or depressing ; luminous 
and non-luminous colors; advancing and retiring 
colors. The colors toward the red end of the spec- 
trum are warm, those toward the blue end are cold, 
but violet, having a tinge of red, as if it began a 
new octave, is less cold than blue, and red is not so 
hot as orange. The most luminous of colors is yel- 
low and there is a pretty regular gradation from 
yellow either way, through orange and red to violet, 
and through green and blue to violet, violet being 
the least luminous of all colors. Scarlet is an ex- 
tremely exciting color, yellow is cheerful, green 
pleasant and soothing, blue and violet are depressing 
and violet especially so. In general the warm and 
luminous colors tend to come forward and the cold 
and non-luminous colors to retire, and this without 
any regard to representation or the appearance of 
nature. A scarlet pattern will detach itself and 
stand forward from a blue ground. 

But as artists almost never use true spectral col- 
ors, but all sorts of modified and broken tints, there 
are whole modes or tones of coloring possible which 
affect the character of each of the colors. The whole 
tone of coloring may be neutral and gray, and it may 
be either muddily and heavily neutral or delicately 
and exquisitely neutral. It may be bright and vivid, 
as in mediaeval illumination, which always gives a 
sense of gaiety and sometimes of purity ; or it may 
be sober, or deep and rich and full, or again sombre 
and gloomy, or even violent and stormy. In color, 
as in line, there is almost an infinite range of 
expression. 
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BEAUTY OP TECHNIC LIKE MUSIC 

Finally, as the painter is performer as well as 
composer, there is in painting a beauty of technic 
which answers to the beauty of accomplished per- 
formance in music. It is based on the mastery of 
materials and their proper and appropriate use, and 
in its lower forms is nothing other than good work- 
manship. But even workmanship has considerable 
expressionable value. It may create exquisite sur- 
faces and give a feeling of preciousness to mere oil 
paint by its subtlety of manipulation. It may be 
quietly perfect, or ruggedly strong or it may have 
the gay dash and brio of virtuosity. In the hands of 
the great masters the workmanship is constantly 
varied with the mood of the work or the needs of the 
moment, now delicate and enigmatic, now direct and 
vigorous, now ahnost brutal. In art nothing is to 
be despised and mere workmanship is far from 
despicable. 

These then, are the elements which painting as 
an art of relation offers to the artist. Upon these 
elements he plays as the musician upon his key- 
board, using their various characters to express his 
moods and emotions. His great aim, as in all the 
fine arts, is to produce a perfectly harmonious and 
unified result — ^to make, as it were, a little universe 
of his own in which order shall visibly reign. His 
harmony must include variety and contrast, not 
merely for the interest of variety and contrast in 
themselves, but because they are necessary to give 
the fullest sense of the triumph of order. It is 
when order and unity are seen to dominate multi- 
plicity, variety and even opposition, that they are 
felt as a vital and conquering force, and there is 
little merit in a harmony attained by the absence of 
all individuality in the things harmonized. 

Why might not such an art of relation, shaking 
off all imitation, and relying entirely upon the ex- 
pressiveness of colors, lines and spaces, be as satis- 
factory an art as absolute music, or as architecture, 
neither of which relies upon imitation? 

It is somewhat difficult to give a reason why colors 
and lines should make a weaker appeal to the emo- 
tions and to the imagination than sounds, but I 
think experience proves that they do so. The near- 
est thing to such an art as we have imagined, a non- 
imitative and purely relational art of painting, is to 
be found in pure ornament, though even ornament, 
except in the geometrical decoration of the Moors, 
has seldom been entirely divorced from representa- 
tion, and the best ornament contains a great deal of 
representation. But has the best ornament that 
ever was painted produced any deep effect on the 
feelings, roused any great emotion, or excited any- 
thing more than a mild interest? It can please in 
an unexciting way, and, if it is very complex, can 
stimulate the curiosity of him who beholds it and 
set him to the threading of its mazes; but it can 
hardly do more. We must conclude that painting, 
as an art of pure relation, would be radically in- 
ferior to music. It is easier to show how and why 
it would be inferior to architecture. 

ADVANTAGES OF ARCHITECTURE 

Architecture deals with all the elements of form 
and color that are at the command of painting, and 
even, in its own way, with that of workmanship, 
and with other, and vastly important elements, which 



painting has not. It can, in the first place, attain 
to the sublimity of size, which is impossible to paint- 
ing, any attempt at very great size in painting 
rendering it impossible to see the work as a whole 
and therefore depriving it of all effect. It composes 
in three dimensions and therefore has actual space 
at its command and can work upon the powerful 
emotions aroused by a sense of space; and its three- 
dimensional composition gives it the advantage of 
an infinitely varied aspect as seen from different 
points of view. Finally, architecture can call in the 
lighting of the sun and play of shadow upon its sur- 
faces, so that the same building shall have a thou- 
sand varying aspects even when seen from the same 
point, and shall yet, if it is properly composed, be 
always a unified whole and a work of art. Painting 
is strictly limited as to size, is quite flat, and quite 
unvarying. It is entirely limited to its own resources 
and can hope nothing from the play of light upon 
it, being either well-lighted or ill-lighted, no more. 
As a non-imitative art, being denied size, space and 
change which architecture has, and having nothing 
which architecture has not, it would be an art of 
less resources and of less range. 

Painting, then, needs all the resources of imitation 
to produce any great effects, and the first result of 
the union of imitation with such a purely rela- 
tional art as we have been discussing is the immense 
strengthening of that relational art itself by the 
acquisition of new elements of great expressional 
value. 

VALUE OP PAINTING POR EXPRESSION 

We have seen that the mere gradations from 
light to dark, or the mere contrast of light and 
dark, as long as there is no imitative suggestion, 
has little power of expression and produces little 
effect on the imagination; but once the suggestion 
of imitation is admitted and white is conceived of 
as light and dark as shadow, the art is possessed of 
one of the most powerful of imaginative stimuli. 
Instead of dealing with lighter and darker spaces, 
as one does in simple pattern designing, the artist 
is dealing with radiance and gloom, and in their 
mingling and their contrast, in the infinite variety 
of their relations, there is a whole world of dramatic 
and emotional expression. But this transformation 
of light and dark into light and shade, which is 
brought about by the introduction of imitation, en- 
dows the relational art with yet other elements of 
the highest value for purposes of expression. It 
creates for painting the illusion of a third dimen- 
sion, and gives it the power of modeling, making it 
a sharer with sculpture in the relations of boss and 
hollow, which are the essence of that art, and a 
sharer with architecture in the relations of space 
and size. If it cannot give actual space or actual 
size, it can, by the use of this illusion, suggest space 
and size beyond the limits possible of realization to 
architecture, giving the appearance of miles of dis- 
tance where architecture gives the reality of yards, 
and suggesting the bulk of an alp where architecture 
realizes the bulk of a pyramid. 

By these additions painting as an art of relation 
is raised from a rather poor and ineffective art to 
one of the richest and most effective of all. But 
imitation not only brings new elements to the art 
of relation, it greatly enhances the effectiveness of 
all its elements by giving a visible intention and 
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direction to their emplojmaent. By the choice of 
objects and actions, of a scene to be represented, 
of the subject in a word, it determines the mood of 
the work of art and the emotions and sensations 
which it shall be the aim of the artist to evoke. The 
selection of lines and colors, the treatment of light 
and shade, even the manner of workmanship and 
the very touches of the brush are controlled and 
guided by a definite purpose not set only to a par- 
ticular task, and this definiteness of purpose not 
only clarifies the work of the artist but greatly en- 
hances his effectiveness. For the choice of subject 
gives the clue to the imagination of the beholder, 
predisposes him to the mood which the artist has 
aimed to induce, and makes him ready to feel the 
expressiveness of the work, and of all the elements 
of which it is composed. He is like a tuned string, 
ready to vibrate to the faintest sounding of a note 
that would not otherwise have stirred him. 

PAINTING AS AN ART OP RELATION 

But if painting cannot do without imitation, still 
less can it do without an art of relation. In the one 
case it would be a meagre and ineffective art, in 
the other it would cease to be an art at all. For 
the spaces and lines, the colors and degrees of light 
and dark with which painting deals as a relational 
art are the very tools of imitation. They are neces- 
sarily present in every painting, and they necessa- 
rily have their characters and relations, and if these 
characters and relations are not so chosen and con- 
trolled by art as to be helpful to the expression of 
the subject, they will be hurtful to it. As soon as a 
picture represents an object and a background it 
contains the elements of division of space. It may 
be well-designed or ill-designed, but it cannot escape 
from design. As soon as the contour of an object is 
drawn there is an arrangement of lines, and if these 
lines are not well-arranged they will be ill-arranged 
and if their inherent characters are not in accord 
with the character of the subject, they will be in dis- 
accord with it. As soon as any attempt is made to 
represent the color of objects there is a scheme of 
coloring which is either harmonious or inharmoni- 
ous, appropriate or inappropriate. No matter how 
strictly imitative a painting may be in its intention, 
its mere existence sets up relations of all sorts, 
and unless its purpose is entirely utilitarian — if it 
has any intention to give pleasure — these relations 
must be considered and made beautiful and ex- 
pressive. 

We have seen, however, that the aim of painting 
is very seldom exact imitation and that all the 
higher qualities of imitative art are dependent upon 
selection, emphasis and suppression, that the chosen 
characters of things may be more instantaneously 
and more powerfully apprehended than they could 
be in the presence of the things themselves. These 
selections, exaggerations and suppressions are made 
upon the principles of relational art. The actual 
shapes and colors of objects are modified to take 
advantage of the inherent character of lines and 
colors. A line is straightened here because straight 
lines express strength and rigidity, or more curved 
there because curved lines suggest grace and move- 
ment. Colors are intensified to express passion or 
clarified to give lightness and gaiety. Thus all the 
higher effects of imitation are not only very greatly 



enhanced by the arts of relation, they are dependent 
upon them and cannot exist without them. 

We have seen the great importance of significant 
figure drawing — of what Berenson calls tactile 
values — but such drawing is entirely dependent on 
the expressiveness of the relations of boss and hol- 
low which painting has taken over from sculpture, 
and on the expressiveness of lines and their ar- 
rangements. Motion is only expressible in art by 
composition of line, by the choice and arrange- 
ment of lines for that express purpose, and no 
accuracy of observation or exactness of record of 
the forms and positions of the limbs will make a 
figure of a man or beast seem actually to move — ' 
nothing but composition will do it. In the same way 
it is by composing in depth — ^by the careful propor- 
tioning of suggested recessions, one beyond another 
— ^that Perugino and Raphael achieve the wonderful 
spaciousness and serenity of their landscape back- 
grounds. It is by composition of light and shadow, 
not by mere imitation of natural effects, that Rem- 
brandt makes painting express mystery, romance, 
even the supernatural. 

EXACTING NATURE OP PAINTING 

It is this double aspect of painting that makes it 
the extremely complicated, difficult and exacting art 
that it is. Every particle of the surface of a picture 
must represent something and represent it with 
sufficient accuracy to give the illusion of imitation, 
yet every particle must be a part of a unified scheme 
of composition or rather of a series of schemes over- 
lying and crossing each other, a composition of lines 
and masses, a composition of light and shadow, a 
composition of color, even a composition of the very 
brush marks and of the variations of workmanship 
and of texture. And all of the representation and all 
of the composition in these various modes must work 
together for one end. Every particle of nature rep- 
resented and every particle of the means employed 
in representation must be so modified and controlled 
that the result may be a unified and intensified ex- 
pression of that character of the subject which has 
most impressed the artist and of the feelings and 
emotions with which that character has inspired 
him. 

Painting, then, is necessarily a mixed art, partly 
an imitative art and partly an art of relation. As 
an art of relation it is allied to the other fine arts 
and deals with its material as they deal with theirs. 
As an art of imitation it differs from music and 
architecture and is allied to sculpture in that the 
material it deals with corresponds with and repre- 
sents the appearance of objects outside Itself. Imi- 
tation gives it its substance, relation gives it its 
form. Its most necessary and fundamental aim is 
imitation. Its highest is the attainment of unity 
through the submission of all its elements and their 
relations to the principle of design — ^the creation of 
a limited and visible order instead of that vast and 
invisible order of the universe which we must believe 
to exist but which we cannot apprehend. 

The equal mastery of all parts of this complicated 
art is impossible to any one man, though some of 
the greatest masters have come surprisingly near 
to such mastery. A sufficient mastery of all these 
elements to prevent any part of the work from con- 
tradicting and enfeebling the rest is essential. And 
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the compensation for the enormous difficulty of the 
art is its immense wealth of resource — a wealth 
which has never been and is never likely to be 
exhausted. 

- We have now reached the end of our examination 
of the art of painting as it has always existed in the 
world. We have tried to find out what have been 
the aims of painting and how it has accomplished 
them — ^what painters have tried to do and how they 
have done it. We have tried to enumerate the ele- 
ments of the art and to ascertain their value for 
representation and for expression, and we have tried 
to formulate some of the laws by which these ele- 
ments are made to work together for the production 
of a single effect. Perhaps we may now feel ready 
to attempt something like a definition of the art, 
but we must remember that, as painting is one of 
the most complex of the arts, our examination of it 
can hardly have been complete, and that if any im- 
portant consideration has escaped us, our definition 
will be so far insufficient. We must endeavor to 
make it inclusive rather than exclusive, and must be 
ready to admit that, if anything which the world has 
accepted and loved as painting is in any important 
character inconsistent with our definition, the fault 
is with the definition. 

A TENTATIVE DEFINITION 

Taking up our examination point by point, then, 
our tentative definition would be something like 
this : The art of painting is the selective represen- 
tation on a plane surface of subjects or actions, real 
or imagined, by means of spaces, lines, colors and 
variations of light and dark, all of which elements, 
as well as the materials employed, have been sub- 
jected to some principle of order for the attainment 
of unity. 

This definition is admittedly tentative and prob- 



ably incomplete ; but I do not think, whatever it may 
lack, that it includes anjrthing which is not a neces- 
sary and essential part of the art. I think it is 
demonstrably true as far as it goes, and indeed I 
am afraid that it will seem too obviously true to be 
worth all the time it has taken to arrive at it, rather 
than that it will seem false. But it is just the ob- 
vious that is always being forgotten or denied, and 
it is therefore the obvious that needs constant re- 
assertion. If my analysis and my consequent defi- 
nition are as obviously correct as I hope they are, 
we may take it that the art of painting is at least 
as complex as I have represented it, that none of the 
elements I have enumerated can be spared from it, 
and that recent efforts to improve it by eliminating 
half its difficulties and more than half its resources 
are doomed to failure. 

The two great and opposite dangers to the 
art are that absorption in representation shall 
lead to forgetfulness of its more abstract qual- 
ities as ah art of relation, or that interest in 
these abstract qualities shall lead to the neglect or 
denial of representation. The first was the great 
danger to art during the later part of the last cen- 
tury. To-day, in a natural reaction against an ex- 
cess of imitation, we are running into the opposite 
extreme; and that is the more dangerous of the 
two, because what it neglects or denies is the most 
necessary and fundamental part of the art — its very 
substance rather than its form. There will always 
be some oscillation between the poles of representa- 
tion and relation; but good art will always try to 
find a place of balance between them, and the great- 
est painting will always be that which attains the 
greatest degree of truth as an art of imitation com- 
patible with the highest beauty and expressiveness 
as an art of relation. On no other and no easier 
terms can mastery be achieved. 

Kenyan Cox 



REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE INNESS 

By Frederick Stymetz Lamb 



T was my rare good fortune to have known George 
Inness at a time when I was able to realize that 
he was probably the most striking personality in the 
world of art during modern years — at least in Amer- 
ica. When I made his acquaintance he occupied a 
studio at 139 West 55th Street— the Holbein Build- 
ing — and my own studio was next to his. Thus it 
happened that we passed each other frequently, 
gradually becoming friends, and I was fortunate 
enough to see much of him at close range, thus 
coming to appreciate him both as an artist and as a 
man. 

George Inness was born near Newburgh, New 
York, in a family of Scottish descent. He inherited 
that charming color-sense which made the Scottish 
School famous. He came at a fortunate time for 
American Art; for, while contemporaneous with the 
Hudson River School, he soon abandoned their stand- 
ards, became an earnest follower of the Italian 
School, and painted, under its influence, many pic- 
tures of marked merit. But it was in the later years 
of his life when he abandoned the imitative for the 
expressive method that his work attained its greatest 
distinction. 



In a peculiar way George Inness was a modern 
realistic painter, without knowing it — a memory 
student, without ever using the word. He developed 
a technique that was distinctly his own, yet never 
allowed it to dominate him; he controlled and varied 
this technique to suit the theme to be expressed. 

While constantly referring in conversation to 
other schools of painting, he followed none, develop- 
ing instead a style of his own. He was a master 
of his material in every sense of the word, working 
at times with a rapidity that astonished even those 
who knew him; and he never hesitated in one day's 
painting to obliterate the labor of weeks — if thereby 
he could improve, even in the slightest degree, upon 
his first work. 

As others were realists in fixed states of nature, 
so Inness was a realist in the moods of nature. The 
fleeting effects, the passing shadows, the coming 
storm, the twilight, the setting sun — all were themes 
for his brush. No phase in nature was too delicate, 
no phase too fleeting for him to attempt: the early 
spring, the misty morning, the rainbow, the chang- 
ing colors of the fall; the greens of summer, the 



